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The  object  of  these  talks  is  to  set  be- 
fore wage-earners  in  the  simplest  possible 
language  and  the  plainest  possible  way 
the  vital  aspects  of  the  Silver  Question. 

What  is  now  needed  in  this  country 
is  the  Truth  so  stated  that  no  one  who 
reads  can  fail  to  understand  it..  This  is 
what  we  try  to  give. 
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TALK  NO.  l.-INTRODUCTOBX. 

Two  men,  both  dealers  in  the  same  line  of  railway 
supplies,  met  in  Chicago  this  week.  Though  their 
goods  are  in  tl^  same  line  they  are  far  from  being 
the  same  goods.  One  man  sells  a thing  which  has  a 
great  and  lofty  reputation  for  being  the  best  of  its 
kind  on  the  market;  and  the  makers  charge  for  the 
reputation.  The  other  man  sells  a thing  which  has 
very  little  reputation  and  which  is  sold  avowedly  on 
the  argument  of  price, — that  it  is  the  cheapest  that 
can  be  bought.  They  are  good  friends,  but  they 
were  talking  heatedly. 

“I’ll  bet,”  said  he  of  the  expensive  goods,  con- 
temptuously, “that  you  are  a silver  man.” 

“You  may  safely  bet,”  said  the  other,  “for  I am. 

“T  surmose  vou  think,”  snorted  the  first,  “that  if 


outside  investment  from  this  country;  the  universal 
default  of  every  American  commercial  institution 
on  all  interest  or  other  obligations  payable  abroad; 
the  entire  severance  of  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries,  except  in  so  far  as  we  were  still 
willing  to  sell  them  our  goods  and  pay  other  coun- 
tries for  their  goods  on  their  terms — all  these  things 
are  as  certain  and  as  demonstrable  as  is  the  gravita- 
tion of  a stone  toward  the  ground  if  dropped  from 
the  top  of  the  Washington  monument.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  and  drop  the  stone  to  see  if  it  will 
go  downward. 


* * 
* 


It  is  only  in  the  further  future,  beyond  these 
things,  that  we  enter  the  field  where  difference  of 
opinion  can  exist.  After  the  season  of  universal  de- 
fault, panic  and  bankruptcy,  what  might  come  is 
still — thanks  be  I — matter  of  uncertainty;  except 
that  we  may  be  able  to  make  some  guesses  by 
analogy  from  the  experiences  and  condition  of  the 
other  silver-using  countries  of  the  world.  A man 
may  honestly  hold  the  belief  that,  after  the  universal 
bankruptcy  and  default,  the  United  States  would, 
in  the  course  of  a generation  or  two,  work  out  its 
salvation  as  an  independent  and  self-sufficing  nation 
without  any  relation  to  other  countries.  Nor  is  it 
entirely  impossible  that  an  intelligent  man  may  be- 
lieve in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  coerce  all 
Europe  to  a bimetallic  basis  by  draining  the  world 
of  its  gold  through  persistent  and  repeated  offers  of 
United  States  bonds,  provided  that  the  said  intelli- 
gent person  knows  nothing  about  the  feeling  of 
European  financiers  or  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  methods  of  financiering  which  Europeans 
hold. 

It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that,  after  we  had 
passed  through  bankruptcy  and  panic  and  humilia- 
tion and  shame,  we  might  ultimately  establish  our- 
selves again,  by  sheer  force  of  our  native  resources, 
on  a respectable  basis  independently  of  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  chances,  how- 
ever, from  all  available  examples,  are  very  largely 
against  it.  But  that  anyone  can  hold  to  the  silver 
theory  and  refuse  to  recognize  that,  before  anything 
else  can  come,  there  must  be  universal  default  and 
bankruptcy  is  inconceivable,  unless  he  is  either  un- 
able to  think  in  a straight  line  or  else  is  ignorant  of 
the  initial  facts. 


# * 
* 


It  is  ignorance  only  which  is  responsible  for  nine- 
tenths  of  the  silver  opinions  to-day.  For  that  reason 
there  is,  more  than,  perhaps,  ever  in  the  nation’s 
history,  need  of  a campaign  of  education.  It  is  not 
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any  theory  or  principle  which  is  at  issue.  It  is 
merely  a question  of  knowledge  of  facts.  A people 
may  be  carried  off  its  feet  by  passion  and  disgrace 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  all  history,  or  it  may  be  deliber- 
ately and  selfishly  dishonest.  But  it  is  never  neces- 
sary for  a civilized  nation  like  the  United  States  to 
wreck  itself  because  a majority  of  the  people  are 
ignorant.  There  are  brains  enough  in  the  people  of 
the  cV>untry  to  understand  the  truth  when  it  is  put 
forth,  and  there  is  money  enough  and  there  are  men 
enough  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sound  Money  party  to 
insure  that  every  man,  east  or  west,  has  the  facts 
drummed  into  him.  • 

Never  before,  since  the  United  States  was  a nation, 
has  there  been  the  need  that  exists  to-day  of  a cam- 
paign of  education  by  either  of  the  great  parties. 


« « 
* 


If  there  is  any  railroad  man  within  sound  of 
my  voice,  who  has  even  the  remotest  idea  of  joining 
the  ranks  of  the  silverites,  let  him  clearly  under- 
stand this  fact,  viz.,  that  no  matter  what  railway 
company  he  works  for,  that  company  will  probably 
in  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  certainly  in  a year  or  two,  be 
unable  to  meet  its  interest  payments  and  will  go 
into  bankruptcy.  This  is  not  a question  of  proba- 
bilities or  of  opinion.  It  is  an  assured  fact.  The 
gold  wherewith  to  meet  its  charges  will  not  be  ob- 
tainable in  this  country  and  will  only  be  ob- 
tainable in  Europe  by  paying  for  it  in  silver  at  the 
ruling  market  rate  for  bullion, — not  our  16  to  1 ratio, 
but  the  ratio  of  the  London  bullion  market.  That 
is  to  say,  that  every  American  railway  would  have 
to  pay  every  cent  of  its  gold  obligations  (about) 
twice  over.  I say  “about,”  because  there  is  no 
knowing  where  the  bullion  price  of  silver  would 
go  to.  And  there  is  no  railway  in  the 
country  which  could  do  that.  In  the  strug- 
gle to  do  it  there  would  be  such  a cutting  of 
wages  and  forces  as  we  have  never  yet  dreamed  of. 
The  economies  and  poverty  of  the  last  few  years 
would  afford  no  precedent  for  what  we  should  all 
go  through  in  the  general  struggle  to  keep  solvent. 
And  what  would  happen  to  the  railways  would  ex- 
tend to  every  line  of  commerce  and  trade.  A man 
may,  if  he  sees  fit,  vote  for  free  silver  in  the  belief 
that,  through  the  furnace  of  adversity,  the  country 
would  finally  come  out  purged  and  self-sustaining; 
but  he  cannot  for  one  moment  imagine  that  it  could 
do  so  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  he  must  not  for  one 
minute  pretend  to  conceal  from  himself  the  nature 
of  the  furnace  that  would  have  to  be  passed  through. 

The  railways  and  all  other  large  institutions  will 
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not  only  have  to  buy  the  cheap  goods  that  the  man 
whom  I quoted  at  starting  sneered  at,  but  they 
will  also  have  to  buy  the  cheapest  kind  of  labor;  and 
just  as  little  of  either  as  they  can  possibly  live  with. 

TALK  NO.  II. 

Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  July  13,  1^6. 

To  the  Editors: 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Railway  Age  you  state 
your  position  upon  the  money  question,  ■which  is 
at  present  more  talked  of  than  any  other  economic 
question. 

From  this  article  It  is  easily  seen  that  you  are 
a believer  in  “the  single  gold  standard”  and  op- 
posed to  “free  silver.”  I am  free  to  confess  that 
I have  for  the  past  ten  years  been  a voting  re- 
publican and  an  ardent  supporter  of  its  doctrines, 
but  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  gener- 
ally speaking,  I am  inclined  to  put  my  faith  with 
the  “free  silverites.” 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  you  may  lend  your 
mite  to  the  “campaign  of  education,”  I would  be 
pleased  to  receive  from  you  yoor  reasons  and 
premises  upon  which  you  base  your  several  con- 
clusions contained  in  your  article.  Your  early  re- 
ply will  be  appreciated.  , 

Yours  very  truly,  ^ 

CHA'RJLES  L.  BROWN. 

Our  correspondent  asks  for  the  “reasons  and 
premises”  on  which  the  “general  conclusions”  in 
our  article  of  last  week  were  based.  The  general 
conclusions  were  stated  as  follows: 

The  exhaustion  of  gold;  the  immediate  arrival  at 
a purely  silver  basis;  the  total  withholding  of  all 
outside  investment  from  this  country;  the  univer- 
sal default  of  every  American  commercial  insti- 
tution on  all  interest  or  other  obligations  payable 
abroad;  the  entire  severance  of  commercial  rela- 
tions with  other  countries,  except  in  so  far  as  we 
were  still  willing  to  sell  them  our  goods  for  silver 
at  our  terms  and  pay  other  countries  for  their 
goods  on  their  terms,— all  these  things  are  as  cer- 
tain and  as  demonstrable  as  is  the  gravitation  <pf 
a stone  toward  the  ground  if  dropped  from  the 
top  of  the  Washington  monument  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  and  drop  the  stone  to  see  if  it  will  go 
downward. 

Let  us  take  up  these  points  in  order: 

* * 

* 

(1)  “The  exhaustion  of  gold.” 

The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  a 
ratio  to  gold  of  16  to  1 means  that  any  man  can 
take  silver  bullion  in  any  quantities  to  our  mints 
and  have  that  bullion  coined  into  silver  dollars, 
each  dollar  containing  sixteen  times  as  much  sil- 
ver as  there  is  of  gold  in  a gold  dollar.  When 
coined  the  silver  dollar  is  to  be  exchangeable  on 
an  equality  with  the  gold  dollar.  This  is  to  say 
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that  In  this  country  sixteen  parts  of  silver 
(whether  ounces  or  grains  or  any  other  weight) 
are  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  one  part  of  gold. 
In  other  words  you  will  always  be  able  to  buy 
gold  at  the  prica  of  16  times  its  weight  in  silver, 

as  long  as  there  is  gold  to  buy. 

Now,  silver  is  a commodity  as  well  as,  when 
coined,  a medium  of  exchange.  It  is  quoted  and 
can  be  bought  in  the  various  markets  of  the  world. 
London  i^  the  chief  financial  market  of  the  world 
and  we  will  therefore  speak  of  London  as  the  place 
where  the  silver  is  to  be  bought.  In  London, 
then,  silver  is  quoted  at  a certain  figure  every  day 
in  the  year,  that  figure  being  the  price  in  gold  at 
which  silver  can  be  bought.  That  price  varies. 
The  price  has  not  been  16  for  many  years  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  16  again.  The 
price  to-day  is  nearly  31.  It  will  undoubtedly  go 
to  32  and  we  will  use  32  as  being  easier  to  figure 
with  than  31— being  just  double  of  16. 

In  London,  therefore,  if  a man  wanted  to  buy 
gold  with  silver  he  would  have  to  pay  32  parts  of 
silver  for  one  part  of  gold,  32  ounces  of  silver  for 
one  ounce  of  gold,  32  pounds  of  silver  for  one 
pound  of  gold,  etc.,  etc.  But  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  to  be  provided  under  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver that  he  can  always  buy  gold  at  a proportion 
of  16  to  1.  What  then  will  the  man  do?  Will  he 
buy  his  gold  in  London?  Hardly.  He  will  buy 
it  in  the  United  States  where  he  only  has  to  pay  for 
it  in  silver  16  times  instead  of  32  times. 

That  is  to  say,  that  silver  being  so  much  more 
valuable  in  proportion  to  gold  in  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  else— or  gold  so  much  cheaper  In 
proportion  to  silver— no  one  in  any  part  of  the 
world  will  thinlk  of  exchanging  his  silver  for  gold 
anywhere  except  in  the  United  States.  Every- 
body all  over  the  world  will  want  to  send  his  sil- 
ver over  here  and  get  gold  for  it— as  long,  again 
we  say,  as  there  is  gold  to  get.  But  the  supply 
of  gold  in  this  country  is  far  from  inexhaustible. 
We  have  already  learned  that  much,  to  our  cost; 
and  in  the  rush  that  would  come  to  exchange  sil- 
ver for  it  that  supply  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
Gold  would  be  drained  from  the  United  States. 


* * 
* 


Nor  would  the  gold  being  produced  annually  in 
this,  country  help  at  all  to  prevent  this.  For  this 
reason: 

The  owner  of  a gold  mine  produces  so  many 
ounces  of  gold.  With  each  ounce  of  that  gold  he 
could  in  the  United  States  get  only  16  ounces  of 
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«ilver.  In  London  he  can  get  32  ounces.  No  pro- 
ducer of  gold  is  going  to  be  fool  enough  to  use  his 
gold  in  this  country.  He  will  send  it  to  London 
to  get  silver,  just  as  the  Londoner  will  send  his 
silver  over  here  to  get  gold. 

This  process  is  not  a question  of  opinion,  but 
a matter  of  fact  and  mathematical  demonstration. 
The  law  governing  the  process  is  stated  by  econo- 
mists as:  “In  any  country  the  cheaper  metal  will 
always  drive  out  the  dearer.”  We  have  explained 
(in  elementary  language)  the  reason  wh*r  this  is 
so,  and  what  was  meant  by  the  first  conclusion, 
viz.:  “the  exhaustion  of  gold.” 


* * 
* 


(2)  “The  immediate  arrival  at  a purely  silver 
basis.” 

This  hardly  needs  any  further  exposition.  Goid 
being  exhausted  from  this  country,  will  disappear 
totally  from  circulation,  and  we  shall  be  in  fact 
and  practice  on  a purely  silver  basis— just  as  Mex- 
ico or  China  is  to-day.  This  is  why  the  best  friends 
of  bimetallism  in  Europe  are  pleading  with  the 
United  States  not  to  adopt  free  silver  coinage. 
The  result  would  not  be  bimetallism  in  this  coun- 
try but  simple  silver  monometallism. 


* * 


(3)  “The  universal  default  of  every  American  in- 
stitution on  all  interest  or  other  obligations  paya- 
ble abroad.” 

Silver  monometallism  and  the  absence  of  all 
gold  from  this  country  might  not  seriously  mat- 
ter if  the  United  States  was  entirely  self-sufilcing 
and  did  all  its  business  inside  a Chinese  wall, 
without  buying  from  or  selling  to  a foreign  country. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  foreign  commercial  re- 
lations. It  is  one  of  the  penalties  which  we  pay 
for  being  a great  nation.  In  our  hurry  to  become  a 
great  nation  also  we  have  built  ourselves  up  largely 
with  foreign  capital.  ,We  have  for  years  gone 
all  over  Europe  begging  the  European  to  invest 
his  money  here.  He  has  done  so  to  very  large 
amounts,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  has 
enabled  us  to  develop  our  resources.  But  the 
money  which  he  has  invested  has  been  the  standard 

money  of  Europe,  namely,  gold;  and  it  is  gold  and 
gold  only  that  he  stipulated  to  have  returned  to 

him  and  which  we  have  promised  to  pay.  That 
is  to  say,  that  all  our  interest  on  money  borrowed 
In  Europe,  and  all  the  principal  of  those  loans*  are 
gold  obligations.  They  must  be  paid  in  gold  and 
we  are  in  honor  bound  to  see  that  they  are. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  gold  to  do  it?  We 
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shall  not  have  it  here  and  we  can  get  it  only  In 
one  way,  viz.,  by  buying  it  in  Europe,  and  the 
only  thing  that  we  can  buy  it  with  will  be  our 
silver.  We  cannot,  however,  buy  it  with  our  sil- 
ver at  our  ratio  of  16  to  1.  We  must  buy  it  at  the 
world’s  market  ratio— the  ratio  of  32.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  rail- 
way has  $4,000,000  of  interest  to  pay  annually. 
Its  earnings  are  all  in  the  money  of  this  country 
— silver.  To  pay  those  $4,000,000  of  gold  in  our 
silver  will  take  $8,000,000.  For  how  long  can  any 
railway  company  (or  other  commercial  institution) 
continue  to  do  that?  For  how  long  can  American 
Institutions  go  on  paying  12  and  14  per  cent  for 
their  money?  And  when  the  principals  mature— 
with  the  $130,000,000  of  borrowed  money  of  the 
O.  M.  & St.  P.  converted  into  $260,000,000 — how  can 
we  hope  to  meet  our  obligations?  v 

Every  commercial  institution  in  this  country  will 
receive  all  its  income  and  earnings  in  our  sil- 
ver. It  will  have  to  pay  all  its  obligations  abroad 
In  gold.  While  some  concerns  might  stagger  for 
a while  under  the  tremendous  load,  there  is  only 
one  possible  end,  viz.:  “The  universal  default  of 
•very  American  institution  on  all  interest  or  other 
obligations  payable  abroad.” 
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(4)  “The  total  withholding  of  all  outside  invest- 
ment from  this  country,”  and 

(5)  “The  entire  severance  of  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries,  except  in  so  far  as  we  were 
■till  willing  to  sell  them  our  goods  and  pay  other 
countries  for  their  goods  on  their  terms.” 

Again,  these  conclusions  follow  necessarily  from 
what  has  gone  before.  Assuredly  no  European 
will  send  any  of  his  money  here  for  investment 
with  the  certainty  staring  him  in  the  face  of  our 
Inability  to  repay  the  loan— the  certainty  of  repu- 
diation and  default. 

Assuredly  also  we  cannot  hope  to  buy  the  goods 
of  Europe  on  other  terms  than  the  terms  of  Europe 
—with  gold  or  (if  we  have  no  gold)  then  with 
silver  at  the  world’s  ratio.  Nor  can  we  expect  to 
■ell  our  goods  to  them  except  in  the  competition 
of  the  world’s  markets.  To  sell  our  wheat  or 
anything  else  in  London  we  must  sell  it  more 
cheaply  than  London  can  get  the  same  thing  from 
other  sources.  The  artificial  ratio,  differing  from 
the  ratio  of  the  world,  would  be  a barrier  between 
all  the  world  and  us;  a burden  on  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries  which  we  could  not  hope  to 
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carry  and  compete  with  them  in  the  great  race  of 
progress. 

TALK  NO.  m. 

Railroad  Department  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1023  West 

Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  18,  1896. 
To  the  Editors; 

In  your  issue  of  the  17th  inst.  you  ask  men  to 
write  to  you  on  the  money  question.  There  are  two 
questions  I would  like  to  ask,  viz.;  Please  explain 
the  meaning  of  “tree  silver”  and  ahso  of  “the  gold 
standard.”  I am  a railroad  clerk.  • 

P.  M.  CODY. 

These  are  the  kind  of  questions  that  we  like  to 
have  asked;  not  because  they  are  easy  to  answer,  for 
the  simple  and  fundamental  question  is  often  the 
most  difficult  to  answer  lucidly.  We  like  them  be- 
cause they  are  asked  in  earnest  and  because,  while 
thousands  of  men  need  the  information  badly,  it  is 

only  one  now  and  then  who  has  the  courage  to  ask 
for  it. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “free  silver  ?” 

“Free  silver”  is  short  for  “the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  means  that  any 
man  who  has  silver  bullion — that  is  the  uncoined 
metal  may  take  it  to  the  government  mints  and 
have  it  made  into  silver  coin  without  charge.  At 
present  the  United  States  (as  does  each  of  the  other 
great  commercial  nations)  coins  silver  only  on  what 
is  called  “government  account.”  When  more  coins, 
viz.,  half  dollars,  or  quarters,  or  dimes  are  needed 
for  any  purpose,  the  government  (supposing  it  to 
have  no  stock  of  uncoined  silver  on  hand)  buys  in 
open  market  as  much  silver  bullion  as  is  needed  for 
the  purpose,  and  makes  it  into  the  coins  required. 

At  the  present  value  of  silver  bullion  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  the  government  can  buy  for  one 
gold  dollar  nearly  twice  as  much  silver  as  there  is  in 
the  regular  silver  dollar.  If  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver at  a ratio  of  16  to  1 was  adopted,  the  govern- 
ment would  no  longer  be  able  to  buy  silver  in  the 
open  market.  Nor  would  it  be  able  to  buy  only  such 
limited  amounts  as  it  needed.  It  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  all  the  silver  that  was  offered  to  it 
and  coin  that  silver  into  dollar.s— each  dollar  to  be 
nominally  as  good  as  a gold  dollar,  though  contain- 
ing  only  little  more  than  one-half  as  much  silver  as' 
is  worth  a gold  dollar  at  present  market  rates. 

That  is  to  say  that  any  miner  or  owner  of  silver 
could  insist  on  the  government  taking  all  that  he 

had  and  giving  him  back  a dollar  for  every  53  cents 
worth. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  then;  why  the  mine- 
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owner  or  producer  of  silver  should  be  in  favor  of 
free  coinage  at  a ratio  of  16  to  1.  But  is  the  railway 
employe  or  any  other  man  who  works  for  a salary  or 
wages  willing  to  take  53-cent  dollars  instead  of  dol- 
lars worth  100  cents? 

Would  he  be  willing  to  be  obliged  to  take  shoes 
worth  $1  a pair  for  $2  dollars?  Or  meals  worth  25 
cents  for  50  cents?  Does  he  want  to  have  his  means 
of  living  cut  in  half? 


* ^ 
* 


2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  “gold  standard?” 
To  answer  this  intelligibly  we  must  go  back  to  the 

beginning  of  things. 

When  mankind  flrst  began  to  emerge  from  the  sav- 
age state,  instead  of  looking  upon  every  other  man 
(not  a member  of  his  immediate  family)  as  a person 
to  be  hit  ou  the  head  and  killed  if  possible,  he  began 
to  establish  certain  crude  relations  of  friendship 
with  his  neighbors.  Among  the  flrst  results  of  this 
neighborliness  was  a desire  to  exchange  or  ‘ swap 
goods.  One  man  would  want  another’s  daughter, 
and  the  other  was  willing  to  sell.  The  difficulty 
was  to  establish  a price.  After  some  negotiating 
the  deal  was  made  on  a basis,  say,  of  two  cows  or 

twelve  goats  for  the  girl. 

A man,  perhaps,  would  want  another’s  canoe. 
They  would  negotiate  and  finally  the  balance  would 
be  struck  for  two  bear  skins  in  exchange  for  the 

A good  healthy  male  slave  might  be  exchanged 
for  a dozen  eiephant’s  tusks;  or  three  flint  arrow- 
heads for  a joint  of  meat. 

So  far  each  exchange  was  negotiated  on  its  own 

merits.  There  was  no  common  article  of  exchange 
in  which  other  articles  could  be  measured.  Gradu- 
• ally,  however,  in  every  country  where  man  was  de- 
veloping, some  one  article  took  the  lead  as  a meas- 
ure of  value.  Thus:  A North  American  ludian 
bought  a squaw  for  20  beaver  skins.  Later  he  sold 
a squaw  for  two  canoes.  Evidently  therefore  one 
canoe  was  worth  10  beaver  skins.  Then  a canoe  was 
sold  for  two  buffalo  hides.  Evidently  a buffalo  hide 
was  worth  five  beaver  skins.  Thus  by  degrees,  in 
the  lapse  of  generations  and  after  the  repetition  of 
these  bargains  thousands  of  times,  beaver  skins 
evolved  as  a measure  of  value — a standard: 

20  heaver  skins=l  squaw  1 5 beaver  sklns=l  buffalo  hide. 

^ b^ver  clnoe.'l  1 beaver  skin=2  arrow-heads. 

Instead  of  each  transaction  having  to  be  dealt  with 
on  its  own  basis,  everything  was  exchanged  on  a 
basis  of  beaver  skins.  Beaver  skins,  then,  began  to 
constitute  wealth.  A man  would  pile  up  beaver 
•kins  just  as  he  might  hoard  gold  to-day.  They 
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were  convertible  at  any  time  into  canoes  or  buflfalfl 

hides  or  squaws.  The  beaver  skin  was  the  standard 
of  exchange. 

* 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  various  things  were 
similarly  constituted  standards.  Cattle  (or  flocks 
and  herds)  were  used  as  the  measure  of  value  for  a 
long  time  in  many  countries,  and  it  is  a curious  fact 
that  our  word  “pecuniary”  to-day  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  for  cattle,  and  is  an  echo  of  the  time 
when  herds  were  the  established  representation  of 
wealth.  In  other  countries  elephant  tusks,  pelts  of 
various  kinds,  shells  and  many  other  things  have 
been  used  as  the  measure  of  value.  Nearly  all  the 
metals  and  conspicuously  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
iron — have  been  so  used. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  all  the  historical 
stages  of  evolution  of  the  financial  standard.  We 
have  explained  what  the  essence  of  a standard  is — it 
is  that  by  which  other  things  are  measured  for  pur- 
poses of  exchange. 

There  are  certain  qualities  which  are  evidently 
desirable  in  the  standard  for  any  community  which 
does  much  exchanging.  The  standard  should  be 
easy  to  carry  about.  It  would  be  difficult  to  drag 
canoes  or  elephant’s  tusks  around  when  you  started 
out  shopping.  The  standard  should  be  procurable 
in  reasonably  large  and  steady  quantities.  If  whale 
blubber  was  the  standard,  there  would  be  a great 
shortage  of  circulating  medium  in  a hard  year  for 
whalers.  The  standard  should  have  a certain  in- 
trinsic value  which  ought  to  be  as  stable  as  possible 

that  is  to  say  that  it  ought  always  to  costa  certain 
amount,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  amount 
of  labor  to  procure  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  value  of  all  commodities  in  mud,  which  can 
be  got  for  the  picking  up  anywhere. 

After  much  sifting  and  experiment  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
gold  is  the  best  material  for  use  as  a standard.  A 
certain  number  of  grains  of  gold  of  a certain  fineness 
in  each  country  are  coined  into  a certain  coin— a sov- 
ereign or  a gold  dollar,.  By  relation  to  that  every- 
thing else  is  measured— firstly,  the  metals  (silver, 
nickel,  copper,  bronze,  etc.),  which  are  used  for  sub- 
sidiary  (or  smaller  and  assistant)  coin,  and  second- 
arily, all  commodities. 


When  we  speak  of  the  “market  value”  or  “bullion 
value”  of  silver,  we  mean  the  price  of  silver  in  gold 
that  is  the  amount  of  silver  which  it  takes  to  equal 
in  value  a given  amount  of  gold.  This  proportion 
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between  silver  and  gold  is  called  the  “ratio.”  The 
present  market  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  is  nearly  31— 
that  is  to  say  that  it  takes  nearly  31  ounces  of  silver 
to  equal  or  exchange  for  one  ounce  of  gold.  The 
free  silver  advocates  propose  to  change  that  ratio  by 
law  from  31  to  16.  It  is  no  more  possible  for  the 
United  States  alone  to  dictate  to  the  world  what  the 
value  of  silver  shall  be  than  it  is  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  make  the  planet  Mars  move  further 
away  from  the  earth.  The  only  result  of  our  adopt- 
ing a silver  standard  at  such  a ratio  would  be  to  cut 
ourselves  off  from  the  family  of  great  nations  and  to 
thrust  us  as  a country  headlong  into  bankruptcy  and 
panic  a thousand  times  worse  than  the  panic  from 
which  we  are  now  recovering. 


TALK  NO.  IV. 


Norfolk  & Western  Railroad, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  July  27,  1896. 

To  the  Editors: 

You  say  in  your  issue  of  July  24  that  the  present 
silver  dollar  has  only  53  cents  worth  of  silver  in  it. 
1 believe  you  are  right.  But  what  I do  not  under- 
stand is,  why  if  that  dollar  is  worth  a dollar  now 
(i.  e.,  100  cents)  would  not  the  same  dollar— or  a 
dollar  containing  the  same  amount  of  silver— be 
just  as  good  under  a free  coinage  law? 

How  is  the  value  of  the  present  dollar  main- 
tained? Is  not  the  difference  between  the  actual 
53-cent  value  and  the  100-cent  value  at  which  it 
circulates  simply  a “flat”  of  the  government? 

RAILROAD  CLERK. 

For  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  Latin 
scholars  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  explain  what  “fiat” 
and  “fiat  money”  mean.  “Fiat”  is  a Latin  word  signi- 
fying “Let  it  be  made.”  “And  God  said  let  there  be 
light.”  In  Latin  this  Is  “fiat  lux”— “let  light  be 
made,”  or  “let  there  be  light,”  the  word  “lux” 
meaning  “light.” 

When  a government  takes  a piece  of  paper  and 
stamps  on  it  “This  is  one  dollar,”  or  “Let  this  be 
one  dollar,”  when  there  is  really  no  dollar  there, 
but  only  a piece  of  paper,  that  is  “fiat  money.” 
Just  as  the  Almighty  said,  “Let  there  be  light,” 
and  made  light  out  of  nothing,  so  the  government 
says,  “Let  there  be  money,”  and  makes  money  out 
of  nothing.  In  the  past  governments  have  thus 
■ made  money  out  of  paper,  leather  and  all  sorts  of 
Inferior  metals.  “Fiat  money”  is  money  which 
has  little  or  no  intrinsic  value  and  which  has  no 
real  money  behind  it,  but  which  rests  solely  on 
the  “say-so”  of  the  government  that  issues  it. 

The  difference  between  the  procedure  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  that  of  the  government  is  that  when 
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He  said  “Let  there  be  light”  we  are  told  “And 
there  was  light.”  Whereas,  when  a govemment 
says,  “Let  there  be  money,”  there  is  really  no  more 
money  than  there  was  before.  The  govemment 
may  be  able  to  compel  part  of  its  own  people  (or 
all,  for  a time)  to  accept  the  paper  as  money;  but 
it  cannot  for  a minute  compel  anyone  in  any  other 
country  to  accept  it  Other  nations  will  repudiate 
the  stuff  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  The  country  which  issues  it  must  drop  out  of 
step  in  the  march  of  progress  and  fall  behind. 
This  is  what  happens  to  any  govemment  which  is- 
sues money — whether  the  words  “Let  this  be 
money”  are  stamped  on  paper  or  leather  or  silver— 
which  is  not  actually  worth*  every  cent  that  it  pre- 
tends to  be  worth. 


« « 
« 


Now,  then,  as  to  the  main  question;  How  comes 
it  that  our  present  dollar,  which  has  really  only 
53  cents  of  silver  in  it,  circulates  as  If  it  was  a 
real  100-cent  dollar  ? How  Is  its  value  maintained  ? 
And  why,  under  free  coinage,  could  not  similar  dol- 
lars be  similarly  maintained? 

Let  us  try  to  explain  this  so  that  no  one  can  fail 
to  understand. 

Supposing  you  are  a locomotive  engineer  and 
earn  $100  a month.  You  have  been  on  the  same 
mn  for  10  years.  Everybody  in  your  neighbor- 
hood knows  you  and  knows  you  to  be  an  honest, 
reputable  man.  Suppose  now  that  you  want  to 
use  your  next  month’s  pay  before  it  is  due  and  for 
your  own  reasons  you  decide  to  borrow  the  money 
among  the  boys  and  your  other  friends,  and  you 
further  decide  to  do  it  by  asking  each  man  to 
lend  you  five  dollars  and  in  exchange  you  give  each 
man  an  order  on  the  paymaster  for  the  same 
amount.  You  will  then  have  to  borrow  from  20 
men  (at  five  dollars  each)  to  make  up  the  $100  and 
you  will  give  20  orders  on  the  paymaster.  (We 
know  that  this  is  an  absurd  proposition,  but  we 
are  only  “supposing.”) 

Now,  your  friends  know  you.  They  know  that 
those  $100  are  coming  to  you.  They  are  willing  to 
accept  those  paymaster’s  orders  as  being  as  good 
as  money.  They  know  they  will  get  their  money 
on  them.  If  one  of  them,  later  on  in  the  month, 
needs  his  five  dollars  at  once,  he  will  be  able  to 
sell  your  order  to  someone  else.  He  might  give  It 
to  the  grocery  for  food;  or  to  his  boarding  house. 

— # 

•Money  may  be  “worth”  what  It  pretends  to  be  worth  In  two 
ways, — either  (1)  because  It  actually  contains  th®  necessary 
number  of  grains  of  metal,  or.  (2)  because  it  repres^nU  actual 
metal  money  deposited  against  it. 


>4.< 


It  is  as  good  as  money  and  practically  would  ba 
money  until  it  was  presented  and  cashed.  ^ 

Now,  why  Is  this?  It  is  because  your  credit  is 
good — because,  that  is,  there  is  known  to  be  in  the 
paymaster’s  hands,  and  coming  to  you,  a real  dol- 
lar for  every  dollar  that  Is  marked  on  one  of  those 
orders. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  word  got  around  that  in- 
stead of  issuing  twenty  of  those  orders  you  had 
quietly  issued  2,000.  Instead  of  promising  to  pay 
$100,  you  had  promised  to  pay  $10,000.  What 
would  happen?  Would  the  men  who  had  those  or- 
ders still  regard  them  as  worth  their  face  value? 
You  would  probably  “skip  out,”  but  would  the 
storekeepers  and  boarding-house  men  continue  to 
accept  those  orders  as  the  equal  of  good  money? 
Of  course  they  would  not.  There  would  be  $100 
coming  to  you— or  less  if  you  had  skipped  in  the 
middle  of  the  month— and  those  $100  would  have 
to  meet  $10,000  of  debt.  The  orders  might  be 
worth  five  cents  apiece,  because  when  the  $100 
was  divided  up  to  pay  the  $10,000,  there  would  be 
Just  one  cent  on  every  dollar.  Most  probably,  how- 
ever, the  orders  would  be  worth  Just  the  value  of 
the  paper  they  were  written  on,  or  what  they  might 
be  worth  to  frame  and  hang  up  as  curiosities. 
They  would  no  longer  be  money  at  par.  That  is 
certain. 


Suppose  five  men  sit  down  to  play  cards  and  each 
man  buys  100  chips  at  a cent  apiece  from  the  box 
and  puts  in  $1.  There  are  then  $5  w orth  of  chips  out 
and  there  are  $5  in  the  box  to  redeem  them  with. 
Then  every  chip  is  worth  one  cent.  Any  one  of 
the  five  will  accept  a chip  as  one  cent  If  anyone 
is  short  of  chips  and  needs  one  chip  to  make  out  a 
bet,  he  will  just  as  readily  put  a copper  cent  into 
the  pot  as  a chip,  or  a nickel  instead  of  five  chips. 
That  is  to  say,  that  for  the  time  being  the  chips 
are  absolutely  as  good  as  cents,  and  in  fact,  for 
the  limited  circulation  round  that  table,  actually 
are  cents.  v 

Suppose,  tjiien,  while  none  of  the  men  are  look- 
ing, that  a sneak  thief  carries  away  the  box  with 
the  $5  in  it,  and  none  of  the  five  men  has  any  more 
money.  What  are  those  chips  worth  then?  They 
are  worth  just  as  much  as  a piece  of  celluloid  of 
that  size  is  worth.  What  are  chips  worth  in 
the  box  when  no  game  is  going  on?  Are  they 
worth  money  to  anyone? 

Chips  are  worth  money  Just  so  long  as  there  is 
money  actually  put  up  against  them.  They  are 
worth  money  Just  so  long  as  every  man  knows  that 
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be  can  at  any  time  get  \money  Jot  them.  If  be  can 
get  a cent  they  are  wortb  a cent  to  him.  If  be  can 
get  a dollar  they  are  worth  a dollar  to  him. 
When  he  can  no  longer  get  money  for  them  they  are 
worth  just  celluloid. 


* * 
* 


A 

Now  to  apply  this  to  the  situation  in  the  present 
silver  dollar.  The  present  silver  dollar  contains 
only  53  cents  w'orth  of  silver  and  yet  we  all  accept 
it  as  w’orth  a dollar  of  100  cents.  Why  do  we  do 
this?  We  do  it  simply  for  the  same  reason  as  your 
friends  (you  engineer,  ■who  are  issuing  the  pay- 
master's orders)  are  willing  to  accept  those  orders, 
— because  the  credit  of  the  government  is  good,  be- 
cause w^e  know  that  it  is  not  issuing  any  more  of 
those  53-cent  dollars  (or  paymaster’s  orders)  than 
it  can  redeem, — because  we  know  that  there  is  an 
actual  gold  dollar  coming  and  to  be  got  at  any 
time  that  we  want  it,  for  every  silver  dollar  in  cir- 
culation. The  number  of  those  silver  dollais  is 
strictly  limited.  The  government  has  not  issued 
$10,000  of  orders  against  only  $100  coming  to  it. 
Every  dollar  is  a paymaster’s  order  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  good  for  the  dollar  it  represents. 

The  present  silver  dollars  were  coined,  firstly, 
under  the  Bland  act  of  1878,  which  ordered  the 
government  to  buy  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  a 
month  of  silver  bullion  and  coin  it  into  dollars; 
secondly,  under  the  Sherman  act  of  1890,  which  re- 
pealed the  above  and  ordered  the  government  to 
purchase  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  a month  and 
coin  2,000,000  ounces  of  it  into  dollars. 

When  the  Sherman  act  was  repealed  in  1893  this 
coinage  was  stopped.  Why?  Because  the  govern- 
ment was  rapidly  getting  into  the  position  of  the 
eugineer  who  issued  paymaster’s  orders  for  more 
than  he  could  take  care  of.  The  coinage  was 
stopped  at  a point  where  the  government  was  still 
able  to  pay  a gold  dollar  for  every  silver  dollar 
that  was  out.  It  was  stopped  at  a point  where  it 
was  still  able  to  maintain  the  parity  (which  only 
means  the  equality)  of  the  two  metals.  We  all  of 
us  know  this  or  are  supposed  to  know  it.  We 
know  that  there  is  a good  dollar  to  be  got  at  any 
time  we  want  it  for  our  53-cent  dollar,  and  just  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case  we  are  aU  perfectly  wUling  to 

accept  the  53-cent  dollar  as  good  enough. 

If  the  government  had  gone  on  coining  silver  dol- 
lars indefinitely  there  would  soon  have  come  a 
time  when  there  w'ere  more  chips  in  circulation 
and  there  were  cents  in  the  bank  to  take  care  of 
them.  The  United  States  treasury  is  only  the  bank 
la  the  great  game  of  poker  which  we  call  commer- 
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clal  life.  The  chips  which  come  from  the  bank 
are  53-cent  dollars.  They  are  worth  a dollar  to 
us  as  long  as  there  is  a real  dollar  behind  every 
chip.  If  once  there  ceases  to  be  a real  dollar  behind 
every  chip;  if  once,  that  is  to  say,  the  bank  is  bank- 
rupt— whether  from  sneak-thieving  or  anything  else 
from  that,  moment  the  chips  are  worth  only  pre- 
cisely the  value  of  the  material  that  is  in  them, 

whether  that  material  is  celluloid  or  53  cents  worth 
of  silver. 


*** 


Now,  what  is  it  that  the  silver  men  ask  for? 
They  demand  the  “free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver”  at  a certain  ratio — the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  53-cent  dollars.  To-day  those  dollars  are 
good  for  100  cents  each  only  because  they  are 
strictly  limited  in  number — five  dollars  worth  of 
chips  for  five  dollars  of  good  money  in  the  bank— 
$100  dollars  of  orders  on  the  paymaster  for  100 
good  dollars  “which  are  coming.  But  once  let  us 
start  on  “unlimited”  coinage  and  there  is  no  unlim- 
ited supply  of  good  dollars  in  the  bank  or  in  the 
paymaster’s  office.  The  unlimited  dollar  will  no 
longer  have  100  good  cents  behind  it.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  metals.  No 
one  wdll  give  a gold  dollar  for  a silver  one,  and  tho 
silver  dollar  will  be  worth  just  what  is  in  it— 53 
cents  worth  of  silver.  No  more.  It  will  be  just  a 
celluloid  chip  after  the  bank  Is  empty  and  tho 
game  at  an  end. 

This  is  why  we  don’t  want  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  This  is  why  the  silver  dollar 

to-day  is  good  and  why  the  same  dollar  later  oa 
might  not  be  good. 


* * 


Now  as  to  the  “fiat”  question.  Is  the  differenco 
between  the  present  53-cent  value  and  the  100- 
cent  value  for  which  a dollar  circulates  only  “fiat?” 
Strictly,  no;  not  as  the  word  “fiat”  is  commonly 
used.  There  is  something  more  behind  the  silver 
dollar  than  the  mere  “say  so”  of  the  government 
There  is  the  pledge  of  the  nation  in  its  acts  of  con- 
gress to  maintain  the  two  dollars  at  an  equality,* 
and  there  are  the  resources  of  the  government 
tangibly  set  before  us  in  the  gold  reserve.  The  gold 
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*Tbe  wording  of  the  act  of  1893  is:  ‘‘It  is  hereby  declared 

States  to  continue  tbe^ use  of  both 
standard  money  and  to  coin  both  gold  and 

exchangeable  value 

such  equ^lty  to  be  secured  through  internationSreemen?: 
or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  will  insure  the 
tenance  of  the  parity  in  valu”e  of  the  coins  of  the  two  metau 
and  the  equal  power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the 

and  in  the  payment  of  debts.”  * n me  market* 

It  is  these  “safeguards  of  legislation”  which  th«  c i 
party  now  proposl  to  break  down  which  the  free  silver 
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is  not  actually  equal  to  the  amount  of 
fn  the  form  of  silver  and  paper  which  it 

expected  to  keep  on 
all  its  depositors  at 
!.  No  business  house  is  ex- 
balance of  cash  in  the  bank  equal 
The  bank  keeps  enough  to 
reasonably  likely  to  be 

balance 

1 they  mature  and  to 
If  there  was  no  pledge  on 
to  keep  the  two  dollars  (the 
silver)  of  equal  value  and  always  in- 
terchangeable, or  if  there  was  no  treasury  reserve, 
or  if  the  amount  of  silver  dollars  in  circulation 
was  “unlimited”  or  hopelessly  beyond  the  power 
of  the  government  at  any  time  to  make  good  in 
gold,  then  there  would  be  nothing  behind  the  silver 

dollar  except  53  cents  and  a fiat. 

And  remember  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  actually  every  day  deal  out  gold 
dollars  for  silver  dollars,  provided  we  all  know 
that  if  pushed  to  extremity  it  could  do  it.  So  long 
as  the  credit  of  the  government  is  good,  nobody 
cares -to  exchange;  any  more  than  he  wants  to 
change  his  chips  for  cash  in  the  middle  of  a game. 


reserve 
money 

guarantees.  No  bank  is  ever 
hand  enough  money  to  pay 
once  at  any  one  time.  _ - 

pected  to  have  a 

to  all  its  money  debts 
pay  any  amount  which  is 
called  for.  The  business  house  carries 
enough  to  meet  obligations  as 
do  its  c-urrent  business 
the  part  of  the  nation 
gold  and  the 


Omaha,  Neb.,  July  28,  i896. 

To  the  Editors: 

To  me,  your  talks  on  the  money  question  are  tho 
easiest  to  be  understood  of  any  I have  yet  seen, 
and,  therefore.  I wish  to  have  your  opinion  oa  the 
following  statement,  viz.: 

That  with  free  coinage  the  value  of  .silver  would 
rise  to  a par  with  gold  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

D,  B.  J. 

The  above  question  has  been  received,  in  one 
form  and  another,  from  a number  of  correspond- 
ents. We  will  take  It  as  the  text  of  our  talk  thla 
week. 

The  statement  that  the  action  of  the  United 
States  in  adopting  free  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1 
would  put  up  the  price  of  silver  everywhere  to 
that  level  (from  its  present  level  of  31  to  1)  Is  the 
chief  stock  argument  of  the  silver  men.  It  is 
their  one  reply  to  all  statements  about  “cheap 
money”  and  “50-cent  dollars.”  Let  us  get  at  the 
facts  and  see  what  the  argument  amounts  to. 


The  proposition  is  that  the  United  State*  shall 
about  double  the  price  of  silver  in  the  markefs  of 
the  world,  and  hold  it  there.  It  is  proposed  to  In- 
crease the  price  from  one-thirtieth  the  value  of 
gold  to  one-sixteenth  of  that  value.  Now  there  i» 
only  one  way  in  which  any  individual  or  any 
government  can  increase  the  price  of  any  article 
and  hold  it  at  that  price,  and  that  is  by  that  goV- 
ernment  or  individual  standing  always  ready  to 
pay  that  price  for  it. 

* « 


Let  us  suppose  that  the  article  is  not  silver,  but 
wheat  Say  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  50  cents  a 
bushel.  The  United  States  announces  that  here- 
after the  price  shall  be  one  dollar,  that  it  will  re- 
ceive wheat  at  its  mints — free  and  unlimited— and 
Issue  a dollar  in  exchange  for  every  busdiel.  (This 
Is  precisely  the  equivalent  of  what  it  proposes  to 
do  for  silver.) 

The  United  States  would  then  start  in  and  build 
granaries  to  store  the  wheat  taken  in— just  as 
Joseph  made  Pharaoh  build.  Then  the  wheat  be- 
gins to  come  in— and  for  each  bushel  that  comp* 
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from  Argentine,  India  and  Siberia.  From  all  over 
the  world  wheat  pours  to  the  United  States  to  be 
exchanged  for  dollars.  For  a while  everything  is 
lovely.  The  granaries  make  a great  show  and  we 
have  wheat— “to  burn!”  And  wheat  is  really 

worth  a dollar  a bushel  at  last! 

And  it  stays  worth  a dollar  a bushel  just  so  long 

as  the  United  States  continues  to  take  bushels  and 
pay  dollars. 

But  if  the  United  States  stops,  what  then . sup- 
pose that  there  comes  a time  when  there  is  no 
more  storage  room— or  no  more  dollars  in  the 
treasury?  The  United  States  is  obliged  to  reject 
a bushel.  It  is  unable  to  pay  a dollar  for  it.  I rom 
that  moment  the  price  of  a bushel  of  wheat  is  ex- 
actly what  it  will  fetch  in  the  other  markets. 

The  very  instant  that  the  United  States  fails  to 
accept  even  one  single  bushel,  from  that  instant 
the  price  of  wheat  all  over  the  world  is  just  pre- 
cisely what  anybody  else  will  pay  for  it  The  price 
falls  at  once  to  its  natural  level  and  soon  reaches 

60  cents  again. 


*** 


A 


By  referring  to  last  week’s  Railway  Age  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  price  of  Illinois  Central  stock  on 
Wednesday,  July  29,  1896,  was  90.  That  means 
that  a $100  share  of  the  company’s  capital  stock 

was  worth  in  the  markets  $90. 

Suppose  that  a syndicate  started  in  to  put  the 
price  up  to  100  and  hold  it  there.  There  is  only  one 
way  in  which  to  do  it:  the  syndicate  must  stand 
ready  to  pay  $100  for  every  $100  share  of  the  stock 
that  is  offered.  So  long  as  they  do  that— for  a day 
or  a week  or  a year-so  long  will  the  price  of  Illi- 
nois Central  stay  at  100.  But  when  the  very  first 
share  is  offered  which  the  syndicate  cannot  take- 
from  that  instant  the  price  breaks.  It  breaks  to 
99,  98,  95,  or  whatever  anybody  else  will  give, 
until  it  again  reaches  its  natural  and  original  price 

of  9^-  ^ u . . 

In  fact  whether  it  is  a share  of  stock,  a bushel  of 
wheat  or  an  ounce  of  silver,  the  price  of  every 
article  Is  just  what  it  will  fetch  or  exchange  for. 
Thirty  ounces  of  silver  are  to-day  worth  about 
one  ounce  of  gold.  They  will  fetch  or  exchange 
for  it  anywhere.  The  only  way  to  make  16  ounces 
of  silver  worth  one  of  gold  is  to  make  them  fetch 
It  or  exchange  for  it;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  United  States  can  do  that  is  by  standing  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  the  gold  for  the  silver  on  that 

basis. 
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The  question  is— how  long  could  it  do  that? 


* * 
* 


The  total  amount  of  gold  money  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  $618,100,000.  The  total  amount  of 
silver  money  in  the  world  to-day  is  $4,086,000,000. 
That  is  to  say  that  there  is  nearly  seven  times  as 
much  silver  money  in  the*  world  as  there  is  gold 
money  in  the  United  States.  When  the  silver  of 
the  world  comes  pouring  in  to  be  exchanged  for 
gold,  for  how  long  is  the  United  States  going  to  be 
able  to  furnish  the  gold? 


* * 
* 


Let  us— for  simplicity  in  figuring— drop  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  and  instead  of  6 hundred  millions 
and  40  hundred  millions,  call  it  simply  6 and  40. 

Instead  of  the  government  let  us  take  an  indi- 
vidual. 

You  are  the  individual — you  railway  man  who 
are  reading  this— and  you  have  the  6 gold  dollars 
in  your  pocket.  You  stand  on  a station  platform 
and  announce  to  all  the  world  that  hereafter  50 
cents  in  silver  is  equal  to  a gold  dollar  and  you 
will  give  gold  dollars  for  silver  on  that  basis— free 
and  unlimited. 

There  are  a dozen  people  on  the  platform  and 
they  have  among  them  just  forty  silver  half 
dollars.  The  nearest  man  steps  up  to  you  and 
offers  you  three  and  demands  an  equal  number  of 
gold  dollars.  You  pay  them.  The  next  man  offers 
you  two — and  the  next  man  one.  You  pay  them) 
and  your  last  gold  dollar  is  gone.  ( 

Then  the  next  man  steps  up  and  offers  you  four 
silver  half  dollars  and  demands  the  gold— what 
are  you  going  to  do?  You  cannot  pay  him;  your 
gold  is  gone.  How  much  then,  are  his  silver  half 
dollars  worth  to  him?  They  are  worth  just  half 
a silver  dollar  each.  You  may  shout  as  loud  as 
you  please  that  silver  half  dollars  are  still  worth 
whole  dollars  of  gold,  and  you  may  enact  all  the 
legislation  you  please;  but  unless  you  can  pay  the 
gold  dollars  to  every  man  who  asks,  your  shouting 
and  your  laws  are  mere  waste  of  breath  and  paper. 

Whether  it  is  a share  of  railway  stock  or  whether 
it  is  a bushel  of  wheat  or  whether  it  is  50  cents 
worth^of  silver,  an  article  is  worth  just  what  it  will 
fetch. 

The  United  States  with  its  6 gold  dollars  is  no 
more  able  to  hold  up  the  price  of  the  40  silver 
dollars  of  the  world  than  you  with  your  6 gold 
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would  be  gone  between  night  and  morning  and  th« 
price  of  silver  would  not  go  up  in  London  even  for 
a single  day. 

This  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts. We  can  set  the  opinion  of  experts  aside, 
however,  and  reason  for  ourselves  and  we  can 
each  make  our  own  little  guess  that  the  price  of 
silver  would  go  up  for  a day  or  a week  or  a month; 
but  no  man  who  has  common  intelligence — if  he  be 
honest — can  for  one  moment  pretend  to  think  that 
the  United  States  could  put  the  price  of  silver  up 
and  hold  it  up.  We  might  shout  and  legislate  all 
we  pleased;  but  we  cannot  put  up  the  price  of 
silver  except  by  standing  ready  to  pay  gold  for  it. 
And  we  could  not  stand  ready  to  pay  gold  that  we 
did  not  possess. 

* 

This  is  all  there  is  in  the  talk  of  “putting  up  the 
ratio.”  As  soon  as  we  get  down  to  facts  and  com- 
mon sense  we  can  each  of  us  see  for  ourselves  that 
the  talk  is  pure  nonsense.  Yet  this  nonense  is  the 
only  defense  which  the  silver  men  have  to  ad- 
vance when  they  are  told  we  have  no  use  for  50- 
cent  dollars. 

“But  they  would  not  be  50-cent  dollars,”  they 
say;  “the  action  of  the  United  States  would  put 
up  the  market  ratio.” 

Put  up  the  fiddlesticks!  The  ratio  would  not 
care  a rap  for  the  United  States,  but  would  stay 
just  precisely  where  it  is— or  it  would  go  lower  if 
the  output  of  silver  Increased  too  fast  Free  coin- 
age of  silver  means  50-cent  dollars,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  getting  away  from  the  fact  if  once 
you  face  it  squarely. 

And  the  question  that  we  have  asked  before  is— 
do  railway  men  and  wage-earners  generally  want 
50-cent  dollars  for  their  pay?  Our  readers  will, 
we  ^believe,  pardon  us  if  we  answer  the  question 
for  them  and  say— “nit!” 


Washington,  D,  0.,  July  27, 1896. 

To  the  Editors: 

Noting  your  reply  to  P.  M.  Cody,  in  your  issue  of 
July  18,  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  “Free  Silver,” 
there  is  but  one  question  it  suggests  to  me,  and  that 
is,  why  the  wage-earner  would  be  obliged  to  “pay 
two  dollars  for  a pair  of  shoes  worth  but  one  dollar,” 
or  “50  cents  for  a meal  worth  but  25  cents.”  Would 
prices  really  go  up  in  this  way? 

I am  neither  a gold  nor  a silver  man,  am  a student 
of  the  question  only,  and  am,  as  yet,  of  course,  neu- 
tral. Would  be  grateful  for  the  information. 

CLERK. 
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Now,  if  we  believe  the  silver  men  themselves,  prices 
would  go  up  in  just  this  way  and  at  one  jump.  Rich- 
ard P.  Bland,  writing  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
August  8,  says: 


“Even  the  gold  standard  advocates  themselves, 
with  Carlisle  at  the  head,  admit  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  to  cheapen 
money, or  what  is  the  same  thing, enhance  the  pHces 
of  things  generally.  The  free  coinage  advocates  not 
only  admit  but  claim,  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  to  increase 
the  prices  of  property  and  commodities.  So  that 
both  sides  to  this  question  agree  upon  this  one  point, 
that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  cheapen  money 
or  would  cause  a raise  in  the  prices  of  property  and 
commodities,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  cheap 
money.” 


The  whole  argument  of  the  silver  'man  when  ad- 
dressing the  farmer  is,  usually,  that  prices  would  go 
up  at  one  jump  to  double  their  present  height.  The 
silver  man  is  wrong.  The  best  way  to  find  out  how 
far  he  is  wrong  and  to  see  what  really  would  hap- 
pen is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  in  detail 
through  the  actual  processes  which-  would  occur 
after  free  silver  coinage  was  adopted. 

We  have  shown  in  our  former  talks  that  the  sil- 
ver dollar  under  free  coinage  would  only  be  actually 
worth  about  50  cents.  We  have  shown  that  it  is 
perfectly  hopeless  to  expect  that  anywhere  outside 
of  the  United  States  it  would  ever  be  accepted  as 
worth  more  than  50  cents.  Our  dollar  in  other 
countries  would  be  just  as  the  Mexican  dollar  is  to- 
day with  us— worth  only  the  silver  that  was  in  it. 
The  question  now  before  us  is:  How  about  inside  the 
United  States?  Would  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  at  home  really  he  cut  in  two?  Would  the  wage- 
earner  really  be  accepting  a thing  that  was  only 
worth  to  him  for  his  marketing  one-half  what  it 

pretended  to  b*  worth? 


« * 

* 


The  first  thing  that  would  follow  free  coinage, 
then,  would  be  the  dropping  of  a United  States  dol- 
lar to  one-half  its  value  in  London  and  all  other 
countries  of  the  world.  The  steps  that  would  follow, 
reduced  to  their  simplest  forms,  would  then  be  thus: 

1.  Firstly,  as  already  explained  in  former  talks, 
all  debts  owing  to  Europeans  or  foreigners,  all  obli- 
gations to  be  paid  in  gold,  would  take  twice  as  many 
dollars  to  pay  them  as  are  needed  now.  Every  rail- 
way company,  every  manufacturing  company, 
every  city  or  county  or  state  which  had  borrowed 
money  and  promised  to  pay  in  gold  (and  nearly 
all  have  done  so)  would  have  to  pay  twice  as  much 
in  both  interest  and  principal.  To  make  up,  there 
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would  have  to  be  economies — chiefly  in  wages  (or  in- 
crease in  taxes  in  the  case  of  cities,  etc.)  and  the 
burden  would  fall  on  the  employe. 

2.  The  price  of  everything  to  be  bought  abroad, 
and  of  which  the  value  was  fixed  in  foreign  markets, 
would  be  immediately  doubled.  It  would  take  twice 
as  many  of  our  dollars  to  buy  such  things.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  seen  in  two  ways. 

One  would  be  that  every  imported  article  would 
at  once  go  up  to  twice  the  price.  The  average 
wage-earner  does  not  buy  a very  large  quantity  of 
imported  articles  direct,  but  in  so  far  as  he  did  buy 
them,  he  would  suffer.  So  far  as  regards  those  par- 
ticular articles  his  wages  would  lose  half  their 
purchasing  power. 

The  other  way  would  be  that  all  material  bought 
abroad  and  used  in  our  manufactures  here  would 
also  be  doubled  in  price.  This  is  more  important. 


* * 
* 


Suppose  a manufacturer  on  this  side — say  in  Illi- 
nois— to  be  employing  1,000  men  and  to  be  using  in 
his  shops  each  year  $50,000  worth  of  imported  ma- 
terial. The  price  of  that  material  immediately 
doubles.  He  then  has  to  pay  $100,000  for  it  now; 
and  his  expense  next  year  will  be  $50,000  greater 
than  it  was  last  year.  He  has  got  to  save  that 
$50,000  somehow.  Perhaps  he  could  economize  in 
small  ways  to  save  part  of  the  amount,  but  there  is 
only  one  way  in  which  he  could  face  the  bulk  of  the 
economy.  He  would  either  have  to  reduce  his  force 
by,  say,  100  men  or  he  would  have  to  cut  wages  all 
round  by  a dollar  a week  or  $50  a year,  which  would 
make‘$50,000  for  the  whole  force  of  1,000  men. 

Is  there  any  wage-earner  who  does  not  know  that 
this  is"  what  the  manufacturer  would  have  to  do? 
He  would  not  want  to  do  it;  but  he  would  do  it  be- 
cause he  had  to.  But — and  now  we  come  to  stage  3. 


» * 

* 


3.  Remember  that  what  one  manufacturer  did, 
all  manufacturers  making  the  same  line  of  goods 
would  have  to  do.  All  alike  would  be  put  to  the 
extra  expense  of  $50,000,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  size  of  their  establishment.  All  alike  would  be 
compelled  to  cut  wages.  But  as  time  went  on  the 
employes  would  grow  restive — and  very  naturally. 
The  manufacturers  would  have  time  to  look  the  field 
over  and  either  by  actual  understanding  with  each 
other  or  by  the  gradual  play  of  the  markets,  they 
would  begin  to  put  prices  up.  Mind,  they  could  not 
do  this  at  first;  because  each  man  would  be  afraid  of 
his  competitors.  The  first  step  would  be  to  reduce 
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expense.  The  increase  in  price  would  have  to  come 
later. 

The  increase  in  price,  when  it  came,  would  at 
flrst'be  only  enough  to  cover  the  extra  expense — the 
$50,000  that  was  paid  to  the  foreigner.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that,  this  being  accomplished,  wages  were  then 
put  back.  Where  would  the  employe  be?  He  would 
be  just  where  he  was  before  except  that  (a)  he  would 
have  lost  part  of  his  wages  during  the  period  of  re- 
covery, and  (6)  so  far  as  he  had  to  buy  those  things, 
the  price  of  which  was  now  increased,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  his  wages  would  be  reduced. 

Then  comes  stage  4. 

* * 

* 

4.  Prices  are  now  increased  on  (a)  all  things 
bought  abroad;  (b)  all  things  the  price  of  which  is 
fixed  abroad,  and  (c)  all  things  manufactured  in  this 
country  which  use  any  foreign  or  imported  material. 

These  are  a very  large  proportion  of  the  things 
which  anybody  buys;  and  anybody  who  bought  these 
things  would,  of  course,  find  his  income  proportion- 
ately reduced  in  purchasing  power.  That  is  to  say 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  would  feel 
it — all  other  manufacturers,  all  retail  and  wholesale 
traders.  They,  in  turn,  would  have  to  protect  them- 
selves. They  would  now  go  through  the  same  opera- 
tions as  the  manufacturer  who  bought  his  material 
abroad  had  already  gone  through:  Firstly,  they 

would  economize  and  cut  wages  and  forces;  and 
secondly,  after  a time,  they  too  would  put  up  tJieir 
prices. 

Prices  would  not  go  up  with  a jump,  but  bit  by 
bit — first  in  one  line  of  goods  and  then  in  another, 
first  a cent  at  a time  and  then  a few  more  cents.  The 
end  would  be  that  all  prices  of  all  articles  wpuld  be 
raised.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick 
maker—  all  of  them  would  raise  prices,  and  as  before 
it  would  be  the  wage-earner  who  would  suffer.  His 
wages  would  not  increase.  He  would  be  lucky  if 
they  went  back  to  the  figure  that  they  were  at  before 
the  cuts  and  economies  began.  They  certainly 
would  go  no  higher.  Meanwhile  every  time  a price 
went  up  it  would  be  so  much  off  the  amount  that  his 
wages  would  buy. 

Ultimately  the  increase  in  prices  would  be  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  viz., 
they  would  just  double.  They  would  not  double  all 
at  once,  as  free  silver  men  assert;  but  they  would 
double  ultimately,  and  every  step  upward  would  be 
an  added  burden  to  the  man  on  fixed  wages. 

As  before,  in  our  last  talk  on  the  subject  of  the 
exhaustion  of  gold,  we  can  each  of  us,  if  we  please, 
make  our  little  guess  as  to  how  long  the  process  of 
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doubling  prices  would  take.  But  the  free  silver 
man  who  says  that  any  one  set  of  prices  would  Jump 
^ up  at  once  (except  the  price  of  imported  articles), 
. and  others  would  stay  down,  talks,  as  before,  pure 
bosh.  To  the  wage-earner  the  question  of  time 
would  only  be  the  difference  between  slow  torture 
and  sudden  death.  It  might  be  some  consolation  if 
the  process  was  slow;  but  not  very  much. 


Now  the  radical  error  of  the  free  silver  men  on 
this  subject  of  the  rise  in  prices  is  this: 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  prices  can  rise. 
They  can  rise  healthily  under  booming  conditions 
and  excess  of  demand  over  supply  or  they  can  rise 
under  pressure  of  distress  and  for  self-protection. 
Under  free  silver  every  rise  in  prices  would  not  be  a 
sign  of  healthy  business,  it  would  be  the  result  of 
hardship — a tribute  to  necessity.  In  every  case  the 
increases  would  be  made  only  after  (and  as  a result 
of)  decreases  in  income  already  felt.  Nobody 
could  gain  by  it.  Each  man  would  suffer  first  and 
then  put  up  prices  to  protect  himself.  In  the  end, 
everybody  would  be  paying  double  for  everything 
and  getting  double  for  everything  and  be  just  where 
he  was  before — accept  the  wage-earner,  who  would  pay 
double  and  only  get  the  same  as  before  or  less. 
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Now,  wage-earners,  whether  on  railways  or  in 
other  lines  of  work,  who  have  followed  these  talks 
through,  can  make  up*  their  minds  for  themselves 
whether  they  want  a 50-cent  dollar  or  not — a dollar 
which,  firstly,  all  foreign  countries  will  reject  or  ac- 
cept at  only  half  its  nominal  value,  and  which,  by 
the  stages  we  have  traced  above,  would  ultimately 
drag  down  the  purchasing  power  of  every  man’s 
wages  in  the  country. 


« * 

* 


In  these  talks  we  have  not  been  arguing  on 
imaginary  cases.  We  have  taken  the  actual  facts. 
We  have  avoided  talking  in  big  figures,  have  tried 
to  be  simple  and  plain  and  have  steadily  refused  to 
go  off  into  long  technical  discussions.  It  may  seem 
to  many  readers  absurd  and  incredible  that  any- 
body, even  a farmer,  should  want  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  when  the  truth,  if  once  understood,  is  so 
plainly  against  it.  It  may  seem  as  if  there  must 
somewhere  be  something  that  we  have  not  ex- 
plained, or  why  does  anybody  (except  a mineowner) 
want  free  coinage? 

The  one  great  misunderstanding  which  is  mis- 
leading the  farmers  and  which  the  mineowners  will 
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never  explain  to  them  is  this,  viz.,  that  they  do  not 
understand  what  money  is. 


*•  * 
* 


We  explained  in  one  of  our  talks  the  meaning  "of 
a “standard.”  It  is  the  measure  of  values  for  pur- 
poses of  exchange.  Money  is  only  the  basis  on  which 
things  are  valued  and  measured  for  exchange.  A 
dollar  measures  the  value  of  a thing,  precisely  as  a 
yard  measures  its  length  or  a bushel  its  bulk  or  a 
pound  its  weight. 

If  a pound  was  by  law  reduced  to  half  the  present 
weight,  a ton  of  coal  would  not  be  any  bigger  or 
smaller  than  it  is.  There  would  be  twice  as  many’ 
pounds  in  it,  that  is  all. 

If  a yard  was  declared  henceforward  by  law  to  be 
only  18  inches  instead  of  36,  it  Avould  not  make  a 
mile  of  railway  track  any  longer  or  any  shorter. 
There  would  be  twice  as  many  yards  .in  it,  that 
is  all. 

If  a dollar  is  declared  henceforward  to  be  worth 
only  half  what  it  is  now,  it  will  not  increase  the 
value  of  anybody’s  crops.  It  would  be  precisely  as 
reasonable  to  declare  by  law  that  a half-bushel 
measure  should  hereafter  count  as  a bushel.  Does 
anybody  suppose  that  we  could  either  make  Europe 
pay  as  much  for  our  half-bushels  as  they  had  paid 
before  for  our  bushels?  They  would  simply  demand 
twice  as  many  bushels  for  the  same  amount  of 
money.  The  new  half-sized  bushel  would  merely 
be  worth  one-half  what  the  old  bushel  was  to  every- 
body. And  so  it  is  with  the  half-sized  dollar. 
There  would  be  more  of  them,  just  as  there  would 
be  more  feet  in  a mile;  but  they  would  be  twice  as 
small. 

If  it  was  to  be  declared  by  law  that  hereafter  a 
pint  should  be  called  a quart — would  the  calling  it  a 
quart  make  a pint  any  better  for  satisfying  thirst? 
The  merely  calling  50  cents  worth  of  silver  “a* 
dollar”  does  not  make  it  any  bigger  than  it  was 
before. 

But  it  is  'pretty  hard  for  the  wage-earners  who  hare 
to  take  it  as  a dollar. 

They  need  not  take  it  if  they  do  not  want  to. 
And  after  they  have  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
do  not  want  to  take  it,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is 
for  them  to  try  and  make  other  people  understand 
(farmers  especially)  what  the  50-cent  dollar  means, 
why  it  cannot  bring  benefit  to  anybody,  but  only 
hardship,  bankruptcy,  poverty  and  panic. 
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If  you  want  any  informa- 
tion or  literature  on  the  silver 
question,  write  to  The  Rail- 
way Age,  Chicago.  W e will 
be  glad  to  supply  you. 

Do  not  fail  to  inform  The 
Railway  Age,  Chicago,  as 
soon  as  a Sound  Money  Qub 
is  organized  at  your  point. 
Send  us  the  name  of  the  dub, 
list  of  officers  and  number  of 
members,  so  that  we  can  help 
you  intelligently. 

The  Railway  Age  it- 
self will  be  sent  weekly 
to  any  address  for  three 
months  during  the  cam= 
paign  for  8o  cents. 
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